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There is a distinct partnership of interest between the educators of America and the 4 
National School Service Institute, of which our companies are members. Both of us ; 
want to help in the upbuilding and expansion of the educational system in every lo- ; 
cality of the state and nation, because— 4H 
EDUCATION raises the Living Standards ; 

EDUCATION increases Earning Power ; 

EDUCATION is the Bulwark of Democracy 4 

EDUCATION expands Productivity 4 

EDUCATION lessens Delinquency and Crime y 

EDUCATION is the Hope of America 4 

POP RINGS THE BELL, a 20 minute sound movie 

CAMPAIGNS, an illustrated book . 

JUST A SECOND, an opionaire # 

BARGAIN DOLLARS, a booklet 

WHAT IS A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING, an effective : 

pamphlet z 

We are members of National School Service Institute. H 
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The Baptist Book Store 


Announces 


For You During Convention In Memphis 


J. Frank Dobie 


in the store Thursday afternoon, November 20, to meet you and autograph books. 


This is a pre-convention hour for you to mark 


Carl Van Doren 


"Will be glad to autograph books if his time allows" on November 21. Watch for 








further announcements in Memphis 


Mrs. Mary Louise Lobb 


Authority on Juvenile books, will be in the store each day to confer with you regard- 


ing the newest titles and best older books. 


Special display of handwork materials, visual aids and constructive work for your 


school needs. 


Baptist Book Store 


24 North Second Street 
(Across from Southeast Corner Court Square) 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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Hospitality in your hands 
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CORRE FILMSTRIP 
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ated (Extbook- -filmstrip program is an ideal 
teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
Pojected picture. 
ese Sinstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
mes of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 

Phe textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 


Model AAA Write today. Address Dept. ST 


Tri-Purpose Projector 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
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Attention 


Librarians and Jeachers 


Rendered to. Librauans Ane: 


A 
Complete 


Library 
Nervice 





TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 different titles 
of selected library books, is maintained. These books are for all grades and are classi- 


fied according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in making 


their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, listing 


most of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs and lists. 


BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets, 
leaflets, and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, giving 
liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those of any other 
distributor in the country. Bids will be made without obligation on any book lists 


submitted. 


STOCK. We carry in stock at all times over 100,000 approved library books of 
all grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries. Library 


purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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NEW 
Workbooks 


for 
High Schools 


MARK 
MY 
WORDS 


By Marjorie Rosenberger 


A time-saver for the busy English 


? 


teacher, designed to improve students 
vocabulary and use of language. Covers 
approximately 3000 words in puzzles, 


quizzes, and other word games. 


BETTER 


READING 
& 
STUDY 
HABITS 


By Kelley-Greene 


The student embarks on a specific pro- 
gram of self-analysis to improve his 
fundamental reading and study habits. 
By the authors of Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES, Greenfield, Tennessee 
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2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every 
passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back 
as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — 
although no passenger equipment could be built in the war 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 
hours. Many more are being built! 









4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 
collision, derailment, and other train acci- 
dents resulted in only one passenger fatality 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s~ 
right—almost a billion miles.) 


1. Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 


talk. 


It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads —227,000 miles 
of them! 


4 


Sa 





3. Results in More Effi- 
cient Freight Service: 
The amount of work done 
each day by the average 
freight car practically dou- 
bled between 1926 and 1946. 
And in the first five months 
of 1947, it was almost 10% 
more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why 
railroads are able to handle 
the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 





5. These facts are a matter of record. 
They are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. 


Railroad progress is the product of 
many minds...of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
tion and the expenditure of billions of 
dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
not promises but results that count. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


“s WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢. 
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Coitorial Comment... . 


IT'S ALL YOURS 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER needs your help 
now as it never has before. The TEACHER has as 
its aim the dissemination of educational information 
to teachers over the state and the promotion of pro- 
fessional standards. Your active interest is the cor- 
nerstone of this program; without it we can have 
no hope of success. Teachers must take the offensive 
not only in presenting education to the public, but 
in promoting a statewide esprit de corps, in provid- 
ing and maintaining a real professional attitude 
among the 20,000 people whose responsibility is the 
youth of Tennessee. The TEACHER is one of your 
avenues to each other and to the public. It can be no 
better than you make it, through your interest, con- 
tributions, suggestions, and use. Tell us what you 
think of it, how you use it—make it your journal. 

Tell us, too, what is happening in your school. 
What are increased revenues meaning in physical 
equipment, more and better teachers, new and big- 
ger programs, increased school consciousness on the 
part of your community? Tell us how you are pre- 
paring your pupils to meet the social problems— 
local, state, national, and international—that are 
steadily occupying a larger place in our environment. 
Tell us what you are doing toward professionalizing 
your vocation, toward providing better teachers for 
the future. Tell us these things, because other teach- 
ers in and out of the state want to know what you 
are doing and we can tell them. 


ABLE ALLY 

There was a time, not many years ago, when the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers spoke 
with a feeble voice—feeble not because it lacked cour- 
age or conviction, but rather because it lacked vol- 
ume. In fact, as late as 1926 the organization had 
only 5,000 members the state over. 

Today the Congress speaks with a voice that 
thunders throughout every hill and valley of Ten- 
nessee. In the brief span of 21 years, its member- 
ship has jumped to 135,000, and a total of 150,000 
seems likely by the end of the year. 

No other organization in the state remotely ap- 
proaches the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in either numbers or influence. Its objec- 
tives are praiseworthy. Its motives are completely 
unselfish. Its procedures are ethical. Its organiza- 
tion is geared for effective action. Its members are 
tourageous, enthusiastic and intelligent. Its leaders 
are capable and energetic. What an organization to 
have in our corner! 

Last year the Congress really spread its wings. 
It adopted as its own the legislative objectives of the 
Tennessee Education Association, and distributed 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets explaining the pro- 
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gram. Its speakers appeared before hundreds of 
organizations throughout the state. It publicized the 
program through press and radio and persuaded 
candidates for governor and the legislature to pledge 
their active support to the program. Its legislative 
chairman was on Capitol Hill during the entire leg- 
islative session; both chairman and state president 
appeared before joint committees of the legislature 
in support of the general education bill as well as the 
sales tax measure which was necessary to finance the 
program. 

The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has ushered in a new day for public education in 
Tennessee. The following resolution recently adopted 
by the State Board of Directors indicates that the 
association is determined for that day to continue: 


WHEREAS, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers throughout the years has had as a major objective 
the provision of adequate educational opportunities to all 
children of our state, and 

WHEREAS, Tennessee’s children in recent years have been 
denied adequate educational opportunities due to an alarm- 
ing dearth of qualified teachers, a tremendous turn-over 
among teaching personnel, antiquated and unsightly school 
buildings, inadequate and unsafe transportation facilities, 
and insufficient funds for equipment, materials and services 
needed in a modern educational program, and 

WHEREAS, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urged the Governor and the Seventy-Fifth General 
Assembly to enact into law a 2% general retail sales tax in 
order to provide the funds needed to finance the legislative 
program of the Tennessee Education Association and the 
State Department of Education which our association felt 
was essential to meet the desperate school crisis in Tennessee, 
and 
WHEREAS, the Governor and the Seventy-Fifth General 
Assembly enacted into law the educational measures and 
revenue proposal recommended by our organization, and 

WHEREAS, the new revenues which the schools are re- 
ceiving from the sales tax must be continued in order to meet 
the needs of an enormously increased school enrollment and 
a continually expanding school program, 

NOW, therefore, be it resolved that the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers does hereby express its appre- 
ciation to the Governor, the Seventy-Fifth General Assem- 
bly and all other organizations and individuals who played 
any part in securing enactment of the progressive school 
laws of 1947 and of the 2% retail sales tax which provided 
the necessary funds for financing these laws, 

Be it further resolved that the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers does hereby pledge itself vigorously to op- 
pose any effort to deprive our schools of their hard earned 
gains by repeal of the 2% retail sales tax or by diversion of 
any portion of the tax originally intended for schools to 
other purposes. 


And so we maintain that the best way to keep the 
sales tax sold for school purposes, to secure enact- 
ment of our next legislative program (whatever it 
may be), or to maintain the public support and un- 
derstanding essential to any successful school proj- 
ect is to organize Parent-Teachers Associations in 
all schools which do not have them, double the mem- 
bership in existing Associations, and give all of them 
the cooperation necessary for their effective opera- 
tion. 











MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 





by Harlan Burrows ° Edith Parker ° Clarence Sorensen 


Our Big World The American Continents 
for grade 4 for grade 5 
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Old World Lands 
for grade 6 
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Additional materials for this post-war geography program 


A pupils’ workbook for grade 4— 


MY BIG WORLD to accompany OUR BIG WORLD 


A Teachers’ Guide for grade 4— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE AND TESTBOOK to accompany OUR BIG WORLD 
(Teachers’ guides and pupils’ workbooks for grade 5 and 6 in preparation ) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


Representative in Tenn. Earl G. Routon, 409 Jackson St., Paris, Tennessee 











In The Interest of SAFER Pupil Transportation -- Visit 
The Superior Coach Sales Exhibit At The State Convention 





AS a teacher, you will be interested in Superior's 
efforts in promoting safety education . . . in making 
available booklets, posters, literature, movies that 
will help you dramatize your safety education pro- 
gram. 

We believe you will be interested, too, in studying 
the many new and exclusive safety features that are 
incorporated in the Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coach—the coach that's first in the field. Be sure 
to visit the Superior booth at the Convention. 





R. D. KEY, Pres. 
STERICK BUILDING 
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Our Prize-Winning Safety Film "Priceless 
Cargo,” Will Be Featured at One of 
Your Sessions—Don't Miss It. 


Winner of the National Safety 
Council Award as the outstand- 
ing safety film produced in 
1946, "Priceless Cargo" has 
been given an important place 
on your Convention Program 
because it makes a significant 
contribution toward the solution 
of a nation-wide problem. See 
it... and if you wish to show 
it to your classes, you can ar- 
range to do so by stopping in 
at our booth. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HE American Red Cross is 
aware of its obligation as an 
humanitarian organization to as- 
sist communities in improving 
health conditions and conserving 
human life. Consequently, health 
and safety resources are made 
available through local Red Cross 
chapters to persons who want to 
be prepared to give aid not only 
in emergencies but who are con- 
cerned about the prevention of 
disaster caused by carelessness or 
lack of information and skill. 
One way this can be done is 
to give school personnel adequate 
information concerning the ed- 
ucational resources of Red Cross, 
and to suggest a few procedures 
schools can use to secure the 
health and safety services briefly 
described here. 


First Aid 


Although the highway and the 
home vie for first place from year 
to year in the number of accidents, 
a large number take place at 
school and both faculty members 
and older students should be pre- 
pared to render first aid treat- 
ment. Either of the following in- 
cidents that actually occurred in 
two southern schools during the 
past year could happen in any 
school. A child in one elementary 
lassroom, during an indoor re- 
tess period, broke a window and 
received a bad cut. The teacher 
incharge, having had no first aid 
training, did not know how to 
stop the profuse bleeding, and 
the child died before aid could be 
summoned. As a contrast, a boy 
ina large high school, running at 
full speed, thrust his arm through 
aglass door and cut an artery. 
Prompt action on the part of his 
tompanion who had had a first aid 
curse saved the boy’s life. 

Teachers who wish such train- 
ing can acquire—or renew—their 
frst aid certificates through their 
leal Red Cross chapters and in 
some instances at summer schools. 





Junior Red Cross Councils in some 
schools promote interest in first 
aid courses and after they re- 
ceive training equip and man 
health rooms. 


Home Nursing 

Red Cross Home Nursing, as 
the name implies, teaches the 
simple nursing skills which are 
most commonly used in the care 
of the sick in the home. Like other 
Red Cross courses, the participant 
acquires skills through actual 
practice—skills that teachers need 
in their own home and occasional- 
ly in the classroom. They can also 
do a better interpretive job and 
thereby assist in promoting in- 
terest among students. 

The course for secondary 
schools covers thirty hours of in- 
struction: eighteen of practical 
nursing skills taught by a reg- 
istered nurse; twelve hours deal- 
ing with the prevention of disease, 
personal hygiene, care of pre- 
school child, and a study of com- 
munity health resources, taught 
by the teacher of Home Economics 
or Health. The local chapter, as- 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 
The Red Cross Can Help Your School 


Antoinette M. Beasley and Frank C. Jenkins 
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sisted by the area Nursing Serv- 
ice, supplies the equipment need- 
ed, recruits and trains the in- 
structors. The entire course could 
be taught by a nurse, but since 
chapters find it difficult to secure 
qualified persons with sufficient 
free time to teach the full thirty 
hours, it seems advisable that 
qualified faculty members share 
in the responsibility. 


Accident Prevention 


Accidents are still the greatest 
menace to child life, particularly 
among boys. Man has been unable 
to adjust to the rapid tempo of 
modern living and its accompany- 
ing increase in hazards, but an in- 
telligent approach to safety can 
help each individual meet and 
overcome many of these hazards 
and at the same time enjoy the ad- 
vantages of modern. conven- 
iences. 

A six-hour course in Accident 
Prevention qualifies a teacher as 
an instructor for the Junior 
course which includes grades 7-9, 
ages 12-15, and enables her to 
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do a more effective job of teach- 
ing the child to live safely in his 
environment. She learns to rec- 
ognize and to eliminate hazards, 
and becomes conscious of those 
about which nothing can be done. 
She learns that it is important to 
enlist the cooperation of the entire 
faculty and student body. 


Water Safety 


The purpose of water safety is 
to prevent needless loss of life by 
drowning, to teach safety meas- 
ures for use in emergencies and to 
develop an appreciation and en- 
joyment of aquatic skills. 

Teachers may receive training 
in Water Safety locally, or may 
attend (at no cost to the individ- 
ual) Red Cross Aquatic Schools. 
These schools are staffed by ex- 
perts in all fields of safety educa- 
tion, emphasis being placed pri- 
marily on leadership training. 
Eighteen is the minimum age limit 
for admission. 

Occasionally, local swimming 
facilities are not approved by the 
health department, but that does 
not mean that youngsters—boys 
in particular—are not going to 
swim in that old rock quarry or 
venture on that swift, treacher- 
ous river in a canoe or row boat. 
Schools should not wait until some 
tragic drowning occurs, but should 
face the reality of this situation 
and take some positive action dur- 
ing the school term: show movies 
(Heads Up and Oars and Paddles 
are available through local Red 
Cross chapters), stimulate dis- 
cussion about the causes of drown- 
ings and how they might have 
been prevented, call in the local 
Water Safety chairman and Red 
Cross instructors to participate. 


Nutrition Service 


Nutrition Service of American 
Red Cross believes that every 
child has an inalienable right to a 
strong, healthy body and can as- 
sist teachers in a number of ways 
in achieving this objective. The 
chief purpose of each of the sug- 
gested projects is to provide nutri- 
tion eglucation. 

Workshops for elementary and 
secondary teachers and for all 
persons concerned about’ the 
school lunch room can be arranged 
at the request of the school admin- 
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istrators. When the request is 
submitted through the local chap- 
ter, a member of the area Nutri- 
tion staff visits the community 
and assists the superintendent, 
the teachers, the lunch room 
workers, representatives from lo- 
cal health agencies and others in 
preliminary planning. 

The superintendent first enlists 
the interest and cooperation of all 
concerned. The state school lunch 
supervisor is invited to have one 
of her assistants take part, and 
all are urged to register felt needs 
upon which activities are based. 
Problems that have appeared most 
frequently in such work shops are 
planning school lunches for vari- 
ety, attractiveness, and nutritive 
value, quantity cooking, and sani- 
tation. Food preparation, a part of 
each session, provides opportunity 
for group participation and de- 
velops skill in judging good food 
preparation. As far as possible, 
local people carry out the project 
under the direction of a Red Cross 
nutritionist, the local chapter giv- 
ing the necessary financial assist- 
ance. 


Red Cross has a_ nutrition 
course for secondary schools 
which is helpful in working out 
a coordinated nutrition program. 
The Service stands ready to assist 
with interpretation upon request 
made through the local chapter 
nutrition chairman. Red Cross 
certificates can be given to junior 
high school students who complete 
the modified nutrition course, and 
to senior high school boys and 
girls who complete the standard 
course. Teachers of health can 
easily qualify as instructors. 


Junior Red Cross 


Junior Red Cross is the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in the schools, and 
the educational resources of the 
organization are channeled to 
boys and girls through it. It takes 
into consideration youth’s willing- 
ness to serve and eagerness to 
participate with adults in com- 
munity projects. A few illustra- 
tions as to ways they can coope- 
rate have already been given. As- 
sisting with fact-finding, sponsor- 
ing Red Cross courses, working 
out plans for assisting in school 
lunch room programs, improving 


school sanitation, cooperating with 
adults in such projects as control 
of mosquitoes, flies and rodents 
are suggested as other socially use- 
ful tasks worthy of the strength 
and ability of young people. if 
boys and girls initiate, plan, and 
execute such activities, purpose 
is intensified, and learning be 
comes more significant; adult ac- 
tion may result. Participation in 
such projects not only makes boys 
and girls sensitive to the needs of 
their community and develops 
skill in the ways of cooperation, 
but it gives vitality and meaning 
to school tasks. 

Trained persons from the area 
office will welcome the opportunity 
to participate in planning pro- 
grams for state or regional meet- 
ings of groups interested in safety 
and health. They will consider 
carefully other suggestions as to 
ways resources in health and 
safety can be made available so as 
to contribute to the realization 
of the objectives of schools, and 
to encourage full cooperation with 
local leaders in the Red Cross 
chapters. 


Conference of Classroom 
Teachers 


The eighth annual southeastern 
regional conference of classroom 
teachers will be held in Atlanta, 
December 29-30. The program 
will include a panel discussion on 
“Strengthening the Moral Fibre 
of the Nation” and a symposium 
on “Classroom Teacher Organiza- 
tion” by teacher leaders of the 
region, as well as reports of 
the Classroom Teachers National 
Conference held at Oxford, Ohio, 
last July and of the joint commit- 
tee meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers to be held at 
NEA headquarters November 28 
29. 

States included in the southeast 
region are Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. Mrs. Jessie Fugett, 
Lexington, Kentucky, is South- 
eastern Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 
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HEALTH, SAFETY, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Is your school doing a good job with this vital phase of 


T HE influence and guidance of 
the intelligent teacher who 
demonstrates health as a “quality 
of life’ which enables one “‘to live 
most and serve best” is the first 
requisite of the school child’s ed- 
ucation in health. Likewise the 
attitude of the principal toward 
health standards is reflected with 
either a vitalizing or a deadening 
influence among the teachers and 
pupils of his school. 


Certain standards of achieve- 
ment should be set up. Health ed- 
ucation should be “something to 
be practiced” instead of “some- 
thing to be recited about.’’ Memo- 
rization of facts alone is not suffi- 
cient. The effectiveness of the 
program is measured in achieve- 
ment and practial application in 
the lives of the pupils. Health 
teaching should be evaluated in 
terms of the health of the pupils— 
are they any healthier, any clean- 
er, any less neurotic? are their 
thoughts any purer, actions any 
more honest and considerate of 
others? are their choices of food 
better, habits of sleep and rest 
nearer the ideal than when the 
enone program was initi- 
ated ? 


Purposeful participation is 
stimulated by permitting children 
to share in planning units of work 
and individual, class, and school 
projects and by encouraging 
them, after having carried their 
plans through, to evaluate their 
achievement. 


Our present-day health ideals 
have to do with the way in which 
pupils live at home and at school; 
they have to do with physical, 
mental, emotional, and _ social 
soundness and stability, with in- 
dividual and group activities in 
which they engage, and with the 
problems of life and safety which 
arise from day to day. Three main 
types of activity—physical, men- 
tal, and social— must be included 
in a well-rounded school health 
program. 
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Scope 


School health services include: 
(1) those things which we do for 
the child to protect his health; (2) 
health teaching in response to 
which the child, by self-activity, 
conserves and improves his own 
health; (3) education of the par- 
ent in regard to child health, home 
and community hygiene, and par- 
ental responsibility. Each of these 
will be discussed briefly in the 
following pages. 

1. The things we do for the 
child to protect his health include: 


by D. Harley Fite 


Dean of Austin Peay State College. 


Formerly with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


(a) an examination which discov- 
ers ordinary defects, of eyes, nose, 
teeth, throat, heart, skin, scalp, 
posture, nutrition, etc. (parents 
should be present at these exami- 
nations, and teachers should fol- 
low up all examinations); (b) 
vaccination against smallpox; im- 
munization against diphtheria, 
typhoid, scarlet fever; and pre- 
venting the spread of communic- 
able diseases; (c) examination of 
teachers, custodians, food han- 
dlers, and all other employees of 
the department of education that 
come in daily contact with chil- 
dren; (d) provision of a clean, 
sanitary, well-eqipped, __ well- 
lighted, well-heated school plant, 
frequently painted; pure water 
with sanitary drinking and hand- 
washing facilities; and (e) provi- 
sion of an adequate first-aid kit. 

2. Health Instruction. In build- 
ing a health instructional program 
that will meet the needs of the 
individual school, the teacher 
should take the problem approach 
and begin with the most apparent 
needs of her pupils. Her study of 
the needs should include the 
whole range of health needs of 
children, including mental hy- 
giene; health instruction in nutri- 
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tion, body care, cleanliness, mouth 
hygiene, hygiene of the eye; pre- 
vention of infecton; prevention 
of common disease; health needs 
of children with exceptional 
handicaps; physical fitness pro- 
gram for children; games for 
children; leisure-time activities; 
safety education; first aid; school 
sanitation and hygiene. 

In building a health and safety 
program based on needs, it is nec- 
esary that the teacher be thor- 
oughly familiar as early in the 
year as possible with two factors: 


1. The health problems existing in 
the school, in the homes, and in the 
community at large. ea 

2. The health assets and liabilities 
existing in the school and in the com- 
munity which must be regarded as 
helps or hindrances in solving the 
problems. 

A study of the community 
should include the points listed 
below. Special conditions pecul- 
iar to any particular community 
should be added, especially those 
which have an influence upon the 
health, safety, or welfare of the 
people at large. 

1. Geographical location, population, 
climate, transportation facilities. _ 

2. Business, industries, occupations 
(effects on health), and economic sta- 
tus. 

3. Community organizations. 

4. Health organizations. 

5. Health status of county (number 
and causes of deaths and special health 
problems). ae 

6. Public health facilities. 

7. Social and relief agencies. _ 

8. Facilities affecting health in the 
home: housing, sanitary conveniences, 
work-saving equipment, home gardens, 
pastures for cows, foods raised or pro- 
duced, canning and storing of food. 

9. Recreational advantages. 

A study of the school and its 
environment should include: 

1. The kind of school organization in 
which the health program is to be de- 
veloped and problems associated with 
this organization. 

2. Territory served, distances, etc. 

8. Methods of transportation. _ 

4. Environment of school—location, 
with reference to health and safety 
hazards. 

5. School grounds—size, surface, 
drainage, safety hazards, equipment, 
beautification. 

6. School building—location, 
struction, size. 

(Continued on page 12) 


con- 





Physical Education 


(Continued from page 11) 


7. Provisions for safety. 

8. Lighting of classrooms and halls. 

9. Heating. 

10. Ventilation, air, moisture, tem- 
perature (thermometer in each room). 

11. Water—source, analysis, ade- 
quacy, sanitary drinking facilities, 
handwashing facilities. 

12. Toilets—kind, adequacy, sanita- 
tion. 

13. Cleaning equipment. 

14. Seating—movable, adjustable, 
placed in relation to light, comfort, etc. 

15. Blackboards—dull or shiny. 

16. Noon lunch—facilities, manage- 
ment, sanitation, used as teaching me- 
dium. 

17. Facilities for care of injured— 
first aid kit, etc. 

18. Health services 
school. 

19, Parent-teacher 
work for better health. 

20. Pupil group with whom program 
is to be developed. 


A study of pupil’s health should 
include: 


1. A study of child’s past health 
record. 

2. A study of health department’s 
records. 

3. A study of the child’s health hab- 
its, such as cleanliness, hand-washing 
at school, teeth, fingers away from 
mouth, clean handkerchief, coughs, and 
sneezes, milk daily, eating habits (in- 
cluding table manners and balanced 
meals), play habits, rest habits, cloth- 
ing, mental health (including temper 
tantrums, fears, whims about food, lack 
of harmony between child and parents, 
dishonesty, bully, humor, work habits, 
consideration of others, helpful, curious 
concerning things about him, etc.). 


A study of curriculum content 
should include: 


1. State courses of study in health, 
safety, and physical education. 

2. Other organized subject matter 
fields which include such related topics 
as: 

(a) Habits and customs of people in 
certain countries. 

(b) Food deficiencies 
areas. 

(c) Scientific means of controlling 
environment. 

(d) Special health and safety prob- 
lems connected with emergencies and 
disasters. 

(e) Scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions favorable and unfavorable to 
health and safety. 

(f) Interpretations of humanitarian 
movements through music, art, and 
drama. 

(g) Famous men and movements in 
the field of health. 

(h) International relations as a fac- 
tor in safeguarding health. 

(i) In civics classes studies of the 
official organizations of the communi- 
ties will naturally include the health 
department and the health programs of 
other departments. 

(j) Social studies classes may study 
the protective forces in the community 
such as fire, police, traffic, sanitary offi- 
cers, etc. (Personnel from these could 
be brought in for assistance.) 


available to 


association—its 


in certain 
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{k) A study of laws and ordinances 
protecting the health and safety of citi- 
zens may come through civics or sci- 
ence classes. 

(1) In studying other countries, the 
Civil War, etc., health problems relat- 
ing to food, malaria control, spread of 
disease, etc., may be brought in. 

(m) In science classes a study of 


bacteria in its relation to diseases, food, 
etc., may be made. 

3. Health topics. 
wise to include health topics in this 


It was not thought 


outline. Health units should grow out 
of the needs found. An examination 
of the state syllabus will indicate the 
topics the teachers are expected to 
consider in their health programs. 


Nation Tackles 


BIGGEST JOB 


N ESTIMATED 32 million 
young _ education-seeking 
Americans, including more than a 
million veterans, will jam our 
schools and colleges this fall as 
the nation undertakes the biggest 
job in the history of democratic 
education, the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, reports. 

Commenting on the outlook for 
schools and colleges during the 
forthcoming school year, John W. 
Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, emphasized that the 
biggest problem facing American 
education is still a serious short- 
age of qualified teachers. “We still 
need about one million new teach- 
ers in the next ten years and about 
350,000 new classrooms,” Dr. 
Studebaker said. 

“We can lick the tough problem 
of providing what is needed to 
give every American child a first- 
rate education,” he added. 

Here is the outlook for elemen- 
tary schools, high schools and col- 
leges, according to the best in- 
formation available to the Office of 
Education: 


Elementary Schools 


Elementary schools will feel 
the effects this fall of the first 
wave of the greater number of 
children born during the war 
years. An estimated 2,450,000 
six-year-olds, as compared with 
last year’s 2,247,000, are expected 
to enter the first grade this year. 
Bureau of the Census figures show 
a steadily increasing number of 
births from 1940 to 1944. For ex- 
ample, about 38 percent more 
children were born in the United 
States in 1944 than were born in 
1940. 

Indicative of continuing pres- 
sure on the elementary schools is 
the fact that almost 50 percent 
more children were born in 1946 


IN HISTORY 


than were born in 1940. Accord- 
ing to the Division of Elementary 
Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion, crowding in elementary 
schools will continue for the next 
four or five years. The problem 
of crowding will be increasingly 
acute for, at least, the next two 
years. 
High Schools 

Especially in large industrial 
cities, high schools are expected 
to be severely overtaxed this fall. 
Estimated high school enrolment 
is expected to be 6,300,000 as com- 
pared with 6,275,000 in 1946, ac- 
cording to the Division of Second- 
ary Education of the Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Increasing social acceptance of 
a high school education as the 
minimum educational require 
ment, along with higher birth 
rate, is expected to bring about an 
increase of almost a million in 
number of high school students by 
1953. 

Colleges and Universities 

American colleges and univer- 
sities have reported recently to 
the Office of Education that they 
need almost to double their ex- 
isting classroom facilities. Specifi- 
cally, they report they need an 
additional 90,000,000 square feet 
of classroom space this fall anda 
total of 300,000,000 square feet 


of classroom space by 1950. The}? 


magnitude of the expansion pro 
gram faced by the colleges com- 
pares with the job of constructing 
an entire business district for 4 
large city, according to the Vet 
erans’ Educational Facilities Pro 
gram section of the Office of Ed 
ucation. 

Official U.S. Office of Education 
estimates on college enrolments 
indicate that 2,750,000 students, 
an increase of 600,000 over last 
year’s fall enrolment, will be ™ 
colleges this fall. 
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Elaine Waller 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial 


Service 


UBLIC SCHOOL—1897” reads 
the cement plaque on the front; 
but inside the building there is a 
handicraft and art program en- 
titled to the label “Creative Edu- 
cation—1947.” 

The building houses the 150- 
student elementary school of Belt, 
Montana. It is a two-story brick, 
with a frame tower stuck on top, 
has six rooms, worn and narrow 
wooden stairs, bare grounds, with 
afew swings and an exercise bar. 

Alice Klimas, teacher of fine 
arts and handicraft, is doing much 
to bring beauty into this old build- 
ing and into the hearts and minds 
of her students. She is always 
trying something new in handi- 
craft, studies new techniques dur- 
ing the summer, and tries out the 
best of them with her classes the 
next year. Her students have 
been finger painting for years and 
will have a chance at ceramics and 
plastics this fall. 

“You don’t need a lot of expen- 
sive materials and tools to carry 
on a good handicraft program,” 
Miss Klimas asserts. “In fact, 
we get many of our materials 
right around Belt.” 

Clay into Classrooms 

To prove that, her students will 
soon be bringing Belt clay into her 
classroom, not on their shoes but 
in bigger quantities for use in the 
tramics project. Miss Klimas 
expects her students to be as en- 
thusiastic about it as she is. For 
her, ceramics making began at the 
recent summer session of the Col- 
lege of Education in Great Falls. 
She caught on fast and walked off 
with a first prize for one of her 
figurines at the Northern Montana 
State Fair. She has built a kiln; 
has a three horsepower motor for 





r last 
be in 











the potter’s wheel a friend is mak- 
ing; and the clay will just be part 
of Montana. 
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HANDICRAFT 1947 


Later this fall Miss Klimas’ stu- 
dents will probably be seen roam- 
ing the buttes and foothills around 
Belt, gathering weeds and grains 
for “Christmas bouquets.” Back 
in the classroom the wheat, corn, 
poppy seed pods, milkweed pods, 
and other weeds they have har- 
vested will get a coat of silver 
paint—“That makes them droop 
just enough to combine into grace- 
ful bouquets for the holidays.” 


Feed Sacks into Dining Rooms 


The lowly feed sack found its 
way into many Belt dining and 
living rooms last year. Youngsters 
collected the sacks, washed and 
bleached them, and in Miss 
Klimas’ classes stamped them 
with linoleum-block prints they 
had designed. The results: color- 
ful armchair sets and place mats. 

If Belt parents find their chil- 
dren eagerly waiting for them to 
finish the daily paper, it may be 
that a paper menagerie is in the 
making. With rolls of newspapers, 
Miss Klimas can show her stu- 
dents how giraffes, turtles, horses, 
and other creatures can be built 
up with the proper curves and en- 
livened with poster paints to make 
them look quite animated. 

Toothbrushes are for spatter 
painting. Sucker sticks are the 
only tools necessary for making 
plaques of copper sheeting. With 
a soft surface under the copper 
(children usually bring pieces of 
old blankets), the blunt sticks are 
used to force the impression into 
the metal. Miss Klimas is par- 
ticularly proud of a student-made 
plaque of an English setter’s head. 

Belt children, thanks to Miss 
Klimas, have been finger painting 
up to the elbows for years. Tex- 
tile painting was a favorite proj- 
ect last year; this term Miss 
Klimas will introduce work in 
plastics. 

Many of her students have won 
prizes at the fairs. They recently 
gave her handicraft program a 
vote of confidence: The $31.75 in 


prize money that they earned for 
school exhibits at the last state 
fair will be used to buy art and 
handicraft materials to supple- 
ment what the school provides, 
they decided. 
Parents Catch the Yen 

When their children came home 
with hand painted tablecloths and 
burnished copper plaques, Belt 
parents caught the yen to create 
and asked Miss Klimas for a 
handicraft class. But “the school 
day is long,” she says. Perhaps 
when Belt’s new combination ele- 
mentary and high school building 
is completed next year, better fa- 
cilities may make it possible to 
provide such community projects. 





Friends, there is develop- 
ing a serious situation in our 
American schools. More and 
more teachers are quitting 
to take other jobs, fewer 
teachers are being trained, 
many teachers are dissatis- 
fied because of lack of public 
interest in their welfare, 
equipment and over-crowded 
classrooms. The ones who 
suffer are our children, 28 
million of them. There is 
no need to tell you that this 
is a situation that we all 
want to do something about. 
You can help by joining and 
working with local groups 
seeking to improve these con- 
ditions. You can also help 
by showing to the teachers 
in your community that you 
are interested in their wel- 
fare, and appreciate the im- 
portance of their work... 
and the work they are doing 
to influence the character 
and careers of American 
boys and girls. Our teachers 
have been just “taken for 
granted” for a long time. 
Let’s do something about it. 

—Grand Ole Opry, 

September 27, 





Station WSM, Nashville 











MAKING HEALTH HABITS FUNCTIONAL 





UR health unit grew out of 

a definite felt need, both on 
the part of the children and the 
teacher, for improvement in 
health habits, resulting in physical 
betterment and well-being. 

As one visual aid in the teach- 
ing of health, the class made a 
“Health House” containing win- 
dows with shutters for each child. 
He drew his picture and pasted 
it in his window. On a separate 
“child-size” milk bottle chart, 
their daily health habits were 
listed and checked daily. Children 
scoring 100 percent left their 
shutters open; otherwise they 
were closed with tape fasteners. 
Other visual aids utilized were 
good health movies. Individual 
milk bottle charts were made. 
Friday they cut free-hand milk 
bottles and pasted them on the 
chart for the days of the week 
they drank their quota of milk. 
Another chart was kept for check- 
ing tonsils, adenoids, teeth, and 
monthly weight. Our school nurse, 
doctor, visiting teacher, and cafe- 
teria staff aided greatly. 


Our school has engaged in an 
intensive program of making 
health habits functional, and cor- 
rection of physical defects. When 
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a child scored 100 percent in 
health, he was awarded a Gold 
Star Crown which entitled him 
to march in the “Gold Star 
Parade.” His picture was placed 
in an album entitled ““Who’s Who 
in Health in Gamble Valley School, 
1946-47.” This procedure proved 
a strong impetus in the improve- 
ment of health standards of our 
pupils, and, through them, our 
community. Teachers made ex- 
aminations of their pupils’ teeth, 
eyes, and weight; defects were 
noted, and parents notified of 
these conditions. Free care was 
given to indigent children in this 
matter. The Red Cross furnished 
well-balanced daily lunches to 
them, clothing was contributed by 
the community, and the Lions 
Club furnished glasses for them. 


The entire group participated 
in activities growing out of our 
health unit. They observed the 
reaction of milk as it clabbers; 
they churned and made butter. 
They made biscuits also on churn- 
ing day. A tea-party followed, 
preceding which they decided 
upon the host and hostess, nap- 
kin and doily making, serving, and 
clean-up committees. Party man- 


BONNIE JEAN MONTAGUE 


Gamble Valley School, 
Oak Ridge 


ners were stressed, and sharing 
with others was concretely 
learned by sharing refreshments 
with their special teachers and 
principal. 


As a culminating activity of 
their health unit, the class gave 
a well-varied program for their 
parents, consisting of several 
health plays, poems, stories, and 
action songs. They made child- 
size fruits, tooth brushes, milk 
bottles, and tubes of tooth paste, 
which they used in their plays 
as friends in the Kingdom of 
Health. Germs and candy sticks 
were made to represent enemies. 
Their health work was displayed 
on the bulletin boards and in in- 
dividual health folders. Commer- 
cial materials consisting of color- 
ful charts of well-balanced meals, 
charts of calcium, phosphorus and 
protein foods, and charts designa 
ting proper care and composition 
of teeth, were displayed. 


We were pleased that parents 
noted a definite carry over of our 
health program into the home, 
and they, through the eyes of 
their children, became more col- 
cerned over its vital importance to 
their children’s welfare. 
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GUIDAN 


DUCATION today is trying to 
measure many traits in pupils 
and to understand all pupils so 
that they may be fitted for the 
task best suited for their interests 
and abilities. It is expanding its 
concepts and programs to keep up 
with the world situations so that 
the one and one-half million young 
people entering life occupations 
in the complicated post-war world 
can find the type of work they can 
do, and with it not only efficiency 
but happiness and morale. Thus 
the important function of guid- 
ance enters the picture. 


Guidance proved its worth dur- 
ing the war. Today it extends to 
management, government, and 
education, where it is still in its 
infancy. Experts in the field of 
guidance advise that during the 
coming years it will be integrated 
into the entire life of the school. 
Its function is to develop self- 
directive individuals in that it 
leads the individual te focus 
attention on his life, his needs, his 
problems, his opportunities, his 
aptitudes and achievements, his 
health and recreation, his per- 
sonality, his extra-school work. It 
is interested in the whole human 
being in his complete environment 
and is concerned with the value of 
the human being in the commun- 
ity, the whole plant being the com- 
munity. 


Guidance is one of the big world 
movements recognized by Unesco 
and other large educational organ- 
izations. It is functioning in the 
schools in England, where every 
student has the advantage of the 
conference at least once a week. 
lt is functioning in the rehabilita- 
tion of young people in other war- 
torn countries of Europe and Asia. 
It is functioning in the schools of 
the United States today in order 
to develop the democratic atti- 
tudes, lest the American youth 
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base its attitudes only on chaotic 
world situations. 

As a service to guidance, testing 
is one of its valuable tools. Today 
a nationwide high school testing 
program is employed in forty- 
four states. Tennessee is one of 
the forty-four. The growth of the 
testing program in a decade has 
been from 343,000 tests used in 
1933 to 14,000,000 by 1946. This 
advice is important in helping the 
individual in appraising himself, 
his achievements, and his inter- 
ests, and to evaluate his education 
on a personal basis. New tests, 
highly validated and correctly in- 
terpreted for those taking the 
tests, orientation to new situations 
(fertilizing the field before plant- 
ing the crop), accumulation and 
confidential records, are fast su- 
perseding subjective evaluations 
of pupils based on personal opin- 
ion, the hit-or-miss method, and 
even wishful thinking. This is 
the direction education is taking. 

Research studies show that stu- 
dents in small and large schools 
alike turn to their teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents for 
educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 

Educational guidance had a 
small beginning in the local jun- 
ior high this year. It was aimed 
at orienting the ninth grade boys 
and girls in the educational oppor- 
tunities awaiting them in high 
school. Through the state test- 
ing program directed by Dr. Jo- 
seph E. Avent these pupils dis- 
covered their aptitude in the 
CALIFORNIA OCCUPATIONAL 
INTEREST TEST; they ap- 
praised their achievement in read- 
ing in the IOWA SILENT READ- 
ING TEST; their intelligence was 
measured in the OTIS QUICK- 
SCORING MENTAL TEST; they 
determined their achievement in 
algebra in the COLUMBIA RE- 
SEARCH ALGEBRA TEST, 
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which was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Education. Teachers 
in these schools processed the 
tests, compiled the records, and 
are interpreting the results to the 
boys and girls. These ninth 
graders are eager to know their 
interests and achievements. In 
class conferences and, in some 
schools, in individual conferences 
the students see the results of 
their self-analyses and appraisals. 
They realize that some of them are 
good in certain traits and poor in 
others, that some possess different 
traits in which they are good or 
poor, that these differences prob- 
ably show that one person is suit- 
ed for one kind of life work while 
another is suited for something 
entirely different but equally 
worthy. These tests are treated 
as a means to an end, not the end 
in themselves. The information 
revealed in the tests and confer- 
ences, together with the junior 
high principals’ and_ teachers’ 
knowledge of the boys and girls 
gained from working with them 
in the classrooms, in the home- 
rooms, in the extra-curricular pro- 
grams, enable the teachers to ad- 
vise with the pupils planning their 
high school program of studies. In 
addition, these teachers have been 
supplied with programs of studies 
and discussion plans from Chatta- 
nooga High School and from Kirk- 
man Vocational High School. This 
orienting ninth grade boys and 
girls in the opportunities awaiting 
them in high school and aiding 
them in developing an educational 
plan before they enter the high 
schools leads to less confusion in 
registering and classifying in the 
high schools, greater interest in 











You'll be meeting 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 


new district manager 


for EBFILMS 








You'll want to talk with Claude 
Brock about your audio-visual program. 
EBFilms’ new district manager has a 
wealth of experience in the educational 
field. He recently completed eight years 
as superintendent of schools in Hum- 
boldt, Tennessee and has served as school 
principal in other Tennessee schools 
since 1927. 

Claude Brock will show you how 
you can use this world-famed collection 
of authentic classroom films to do a 
better teaching job in every department 
of your school. EBFilms are made by 
educators for the specific use of educa- 
tors... and every EBFilm is produced in 
collaboration with a leading subject- 
matter specialist. When you use EBFilms 
in your school, you know you have the 
best. 

Mr. Brock is a member of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education of 
the NEA and has used films in his own 
schools for the past ten years. Plan now 
to let him assist you in establishing the 
most effective audio-visual program pos- 
sible for your school. Write to Mr. Brock, 
Humboldt, Tennessee. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








class work, and generally a more 
wholesome pupil attitude. 

* In one junior high the principal 
has gathered guidance and testing 
information on the sixth graders 
who will enter his school next fall. 
He is already planning schedules 
and programs of studies that will 
take care of the various abilities 
and achievements revealed in this 
information. With this beginning 
he plans to organize a program 
that will be flexible enough to meet 
the varying needs of the pupils 
each year. 

This same school has started its 
own record system for the ninth 
grade. The profiles of all the tests 
taken by these pupils, the achieve- 
ment scores and interests, chosen 
occupations, educational plans, 
are charted in miniature on both 
sides of one small card. These 
records are available to all the 
teachers. 

The state testing program will 
reach into the elementary schools 
next year beginning with the fifth 
and sixth grades. Later, the pro- 
gram of guidance will include the 
kindergarten or first grade 
through the twelfth grade of sen- 
ior high. Cumulative and confi- 
dential records of every child will 
be kept from year to year and 
added to as the child progresses 
through the school system. 





MUSIC for CHRISTMAS 
AntHems—Caroits—Music Boxes 
INSTRUMENTS 
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Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. | 
b= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 

2243 T.C.U. Bullding, Lincoin, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
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600 SCHOOLS IN 31 STATES AND CANADA ARE ALREADY USING THE 
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Gateways to Correct Spelling, within ten months of its publica- 
tion, has been adopted for use in approximately 600 high 
schools in 31 states and Canada, Over 40,000 students are 
now learning to spell more accurately and more easily 
through the use of this unique book by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
noted spelling authority, teacher, and writer. 

Organization of this book is logical and effective: Part I 
covers basic spelling, Part II is devoted to growth in practi- 
cal spelling and dictionary knowledge, and Part III is 
designed for growth in vocabulary in the 37 major fields of 
human endeavor. 

This new book is the only spelling textbook of any kind 
that uses up-to-date psychological techniques, that goes 
extensively into correct methods for using a standard diction- 
ary, that presents individualized study of “spelling demons” 
together with remedial memory aids and visual drills, and 
that uses the practical whole-word, hard-spot meth 
study patterned by spelling research. It is the only scientific, 
modern, complete high school spelling textbook on the 
market today. 


Price: $1.32 (less usual school discount) 


Write today for. our FREE copy of the 96-page catalog 
of Steck teaching aids. ul 
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Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental 
schools, are available to help you a 
praise the effectiveness of your ele. 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 


What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “laboratory” 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 
tices. Activities growing out of 
the school lunch program are 
the basis for many classroom 


and community experiences of in- 


terest to children. 


The General Mills “Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 
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Education” can help you discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the regular 
classroom curriculum. If you’d 
like to know more, write to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 





WITH THE A.CE. 


“Once upon a time no teacher 
ever asked questions, except of her 
pupils. She didn’t have to learn 
anything new. She had a book. 

“Year after year she asked the 
questions from the book and the 
children tried to give the right an- 
swers. Some children gave the 
right answers. Others didn’t. 
They failed. But all children for- 
got the answers as soon as they 
convenientiy could. They weren’t 
aware of any reason for remem- 
bering them. 

“The teacher shut her door and 
kept the world away. She knew 
the book by heart. There was no 
one to suggest that she didn’t 
know everything.” 

Thus begins one very interest- 
ing article in the October issue of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, offi- 
cial publication of the A.C.E. But 
the story goes that by and by “an 
idea got around that maybe there 
was something more important 
than trying to answer the same 
old questions from the same old 
book. . . . Doors began to open. 
Miss A opened her door, just a 


crack, and timidly peeked out.” 
The story doesn’t say that she 
found a current issue of CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION in her mail- 
box, read it, and emerged with a 
different philosophy. However, 
we are confident that that might 
very well happen if she read the 
following issues as planned by the 
editor for 1947-48: 
October—Teachers as Builders 
of Democracy 
November—Community Associ- 
ates and the Democratic Charac- 
ter 
December—Time to Teach 
January—Class Size, Grouping, 
and Promotion 
February—School Marks and 
Evaluation of Achievement 
March—Remedial Instruction 
and Readiness for Learning 
April—Materials of Instruction 
and Equipment 
May—Assignment: Education 


A.C.E. Membership 


If you know all about A.C.E. 
just skip this—if you must. If 
you are a proud member just read 
this and puff up to any desired 
size. If you are a new teacher we 


hope you like this introduction 
well enough to become one of us. 
The Association for Childhood 
Education (International) is fifty- 
five years old. Its stated purpose 
is to work for the education and 


well-being of children. It has 
forty-three thousand members, 
thirty-two state associations, and 
hundreds of local branches. Its 
publications go regularly to fifty- 
three foreign countries and to the 
Unesco House in Paris. More than 
fifty-three thousand of its bulle- 
tins were sold in 1947. It offers in- 
dividual information service to its 
members. It offers the thinking 
of consultants on current educa- 
tional problems through studies 
and reports. 

Membership dues should be in 
before December 1, 1947. Par- 
ticulars may be secured from As- 
sociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

While on the subject of mem- 
bership, we might say that Mrs. 
Ada Keys reports that Sullivan 
County teachers, grades 1-5, have 
joined A.C.E. 100 percent. Con- 
gratulations! 











Reading for 
Interest, Revised 


Tennessee Agent 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 








On the TENNESSEE LIST 


By Paut Witty AND OTHERS 


A superior basal reading series for Grades One 
through Six, with texts for the first three 
grades now revised to keep abreast of new re- 
search in reading and in child development. 
This series insures maximum reading success 
through superlative literary quality, a sound 
readiness program for each grade, and a con- 
trolled vocabulary. Written and illustrated 
by children’s favorite authors and illustrators 
in collaboration with outstanding educators. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor Street N. E., Atlanta 3 


A Sign of Quality 








““BOUND TO STAY 


Library Binding 


Prebound Books 
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NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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“LET YOUR WAGE BE ZERO” 





Samuel H. Thompson 


From the beginning words like 
these from Thomas Carlyle have 
thundered down the ages, a guide 
to those who would achieve in any 
field, and of particular significance 
to teachers. 


— World War to World War, 
American standards of living 
have grown, until money, or se- 
curity, or whatever you want to 
call it, appears to have become the 
goal sought by too many. Over a 
period of general increase in 
wages whereby the standard of 
living was raised appreciably, the 
teachers were almost forgotten 
and one-third of them left the pro- 
fession. It may be that the desire 
for a more equable standard did 
not bring about the higher wage 
in industry so much as the higher 
wage made possible a better living 
for the workers; at any rate, 
many teachers sought employ- 
ment in industry to reap the bene- 
fits of more money and better 
living. 

But finally someone thought of 
the schools and the teachers who 
were still there. The teacher 
salary increase, involving so much 
money and so little time, is unique 
in this country, but is certainly 
not to be deplored. California has 
set the minimum salary at $2,400, 
and the whole nation seems to be 
approaching that. The pupil per 
capita eost is going toward $150 


per annum. A nine-months’ man- 
datory school year is in effect in 
many places where formerly six 
months and even less was the 
maximum. 

Teachers who stayed in the pro- 
fession during the war years have 
set their wage at zero. First of 


all, their work is their goal. They 
forget everything but the job to 
be done. The spirit is within 
them. They leaven the lump. 
Some of them are born to teach; 
others are helped by polishing. 
All have one bright and shining 
star—service. 

The teacher in the one-room 


school who stays because the chil- 
dren love her and the famous ad- 








quite welcome at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
_ ladies eee hut 
ong ago. Two peasant 
ion? and i ines 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut...Easy directions for scenery, 
music, lights, costumes, etc. 


Why the Chimes Rang: One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp Mauhden—clapted 








Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 


4 The Old, OldStory: 5... 
Chosen for simplicity ya Se 
of setting, only20r3 “@NG'eey: 
rehearsals necessary. 296 
Set to old, familiar 
carols; only spoken 
words are “ Angel 
repeating the Christ- 
mas story in biblical 
words. Any number 4,, 
of children, any age. 


The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis...40¢. 


ES Mimi Lights the Candle: 












Christmas in modern home, with deep 
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Four simpie, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These quickie reviews may be 


A chee 3 the Chimes 


c 
from the story of the same name by 


New horizons in teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





meaning between 
lines. 4 bag 
4 little girls, 8 to 

—a boy, 13. y, 
Mimi Lights the Candle, prize-winnin 
one-act play by Edith I. Coulter... 40¢. 


4 The Wandering 
Child: 6 characters. A 
_ boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
. re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child,4, found in the 
‘ snow. Also a mother, 
father and policeman. 
~ Act closes as light 
’ illumines child’s head 











with children’s mother 
bending over him. 
The Wandering Child, prize-winnin, 
one-act play by R. Davidson...40¢. 


These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and Sonal 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction _ HES , 
- 1G ti >>. 
7 wer RMINT 


a S 














ministrator who declines the pres- 
idency of what is termed by many 
as the most important university 
in the land at double his present 
salary and who stays because his 
people like him are in the same 
class. 


But for the young people who, 
though planning a life of high 
service, feel compelled to look at 
the probable financial reward, the 
prospects in teaching were never 
so bright. The demand for teach- 
ers and school administrators now 
outruns the available supply, 
hence the recent salary increases. 
Never was there a better oppor- 
tunity for security and ample pay 
in the service of children and 
youth through teaching. 


More money for schools need 
not be a source of fear or discour- 
agement. There will be enough 
wise directors to administer so 
that money will not be counted as 
everything. Out of these will 
come some great leaders who will 
know that human beings are the 
most valuable of all Creation and, 
like Horace Mann, know that the 


wage is zero and will meet joy- 
fully whatever leadership is in the 
offing. This leadership might even 
be developed out of the some hun- 
dred thousand teachers who do 
not now meet standard qualifica- 





Samuel H. Thompson has 
been prominent in educa- 
tional affairs since 1895. A 
graduate of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1906; B.Ped., 
1907; Hon. D.Ped. 1911), he 
was teacher and principal in 
public schools, 1895-1910; 
with Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1910-12; member of the 
Tennessee State Board of 
Education, 1911-15; State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1913-15; Super- 
visor of Indian Education, 
1929-46. In April, 1946, he 
was retired, and is now re- 
siding in Washington, D. C. 











tions. Some states have made pro- 
vision for further education and 
training of the best of these 
emergency teachers. Such poten- 
tial leaders may at this time be 
crying in the wilderness. 


UNDERSTANDING 


He came to her 
With upturned face. 
She smiled at him 
above her lace. 
He knew she 
Understood the “why” 
As he sat there 
About to cry, 
Some teachers said, 
“Why did you, Tom, 
Why did you take 
That apple from 
The boy who sits 
In front of you?” 
She didn’t ask 
Because she knew. 
He loved her best 
For knowing why— 
A little boy 
Who felt so shy 
In front of 
Other teachers’ frowns— 
His love for this one 
Knew no bounds, 
Because she simply understood. 
He loved her so... 
He always would. 
Bess FOUNTAIN 
Memphis, Tenn. 











GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


REPRESENTED BY THOMAS M. WOODSON 


For Modern Geographical Training 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY 


A widely-used book that trains students to think 
geographically about world problems. 


Dynamic presentation of world geographic forces 
and colorful, vigorous prose give vitality to the 
study of man’s relation to the earth and empha- 


size the interdependence of all. 


World Geography is political, social, physical and 


economic in scope. Its purposeful illustrations and 
maps make geography live. 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual and Key available. 


P. O. BOX 246, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mr. C. H. Cole, President 
First General Session 

Thursday, November 20, 7:45 P.M. 
Platform Guests—City and County Superintendents of West 
Tennessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Tennessee. 
Music......... Sahseee ..The Studio of Jerome Robertson 
Invocation................ Rev. A. Clarke Dean, Pastor, Buntyn 
Presbyterian Church 
PresiGent's AGAOGO8 is 6056.5. 5 bit eck bees Mr. C. H. Cole 
Address... Mr. B. E. Hobgood, President Tennessee 
Education Association 


Announcement of Committees 
Second General Session 
Friday, November 21, 10:30 A.M. 

Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Presi- 
dents, President and Executive Secretary of the T.E.A., 
and Presidents of County Councils of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in West Tennessee. 


Music Bartlett High School Band, R. E. McLain, Director 
Invocation............Rev. William Aden, Pastor Trinity Methodist 

Church 
Address Dr. Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent 


Minneapolis Schools 
BAGvORS.....:..2:..::- Mr. Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner 
of Education 

Announcements 


Third General Session 
Friday, November 21, 8:00 P.M. 
Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T.E.A., Execu- 


PROGRAM 
WESTERN SECTION, TENNESSEE EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 
November 20, 21, 1947 


tive Committee of W.T.E.A., New Sectional Officers of 
the Association. 


MEUM: 2......-... ...Music Department, Memphis State College, 
Arranged by Mr. Paul Earhart 
Invocation Rev. Charles L. Morgan, Pastor, Prescott 
Memorial Presbyterian Church 
| eae eee Sai ON Ge Mr. Carl Van Doren 


Business Session 
Election of Officers 


Tennessee Education Association 


Western Section 
Official Directory, 1947 
Officers 


Ch, T, Cla, ainsi ce a cette Trenton 
Mrs. Gulda Graves, Vice President.............. Memphis 


B. T. Kiser, Vice President ........................... Selmer 
Jack Rochelle, Vice President ........................ Ripley 
Enoch L. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer ....Memphis 
Executive Committee 
iis RGM. ccicniniceigansaas bien canines pial ueddens st Neda alae Trenton 
ae ae | een nr ee Jackson 
Fee chr ee nee lene nee Bartlett 
UMM Mics MOOI 5. .nccoeccscneenneovcssasoesasonecunas Memphis 


SI MUPOUINIO os oicin as vnintinvsecenmsnanasovtecunnss Union City 
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TEACHERS! 


BE SURE TO SEE 
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PHONE. 5-4141—MEMPHIS 


'. OFFICE 166 MONROE 
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MEMPHIS BLUE PRINT 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors of 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Second Floor 


Telephone 5-1731 











Make Hotel Gayoso 
Your Memphis 
Home 


* 


e Modern Spacious Rooms 
e Air Conditioned Coffee Shop 
e Central Location 


e Convention and Meeting Facilities 


* 


HOTEL GAYOSO 


‘**The Aristocrat of the South”’ 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Administrative Section 
Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. 


Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 
H. Claude Moore, Presiding 


Invocation 
ee Whitehaven Chorus, Edward Tuggle, Director 
Guest Speaker............... Mr. Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent 


Minneapolis City Schools 


Agricultural Section 
Friday, November 21, 2:00 P.M. 
East Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, 
Municipal Auditorium 
Guy R. Kirk, Chairman 
Business Session 


Maewoduction of Speaher.................0:s26..-.cesccsescacensdse Guy R. Kirk 
“T Don’t Have Time”. vccsssseve- JSOhn Laycock, Jackson 
Announcements 


Art Section 
Friday, November 21, 9:30 A.M. 
West Committee Room No. 2, Second Floor, 
Municipal Auditorium 


Round Table Discussion 
“Arousing and Sustaining Interest in the Art Program in our 
Junior and Senior School Life’’....... Mr. Grant Waddle 


Language Section 
Latin-French-Spanish 
Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 212, Price $1.50 
Essie Boals, Presiding 
Introduction of Guests from France and the Americas 
Sectional Meetings Following Luncheon 
Theme: Aural and Oral Procedures for Language 


Commercial Section 
Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, Room 200 

Ruth E. Knowlton, President, Presiding 


Invocation............... Rev. Dan C. Kenner, Pastor, McLemore 
Avenue Christian Church 
The Successful Secretary (Humorous Reading) ..Betty Terrell 
Who Knowg.................. sgndvgn's cadegeapanedigel aladiamtiactigiot Ernest Ball 
Neath the Southern Moom...............0ccccccccceececeeeees Victor Herbert 
Miss Betty Warren, Soprano 
Miss Estelle Pardue, Accompanist 


Presentation of Guest Speaker.................. Mr. D. A. Sparks, 
Regional Manager of Underwood Corporation 
Address: Saving Typing Time........... Mr. George L. Hossfield 


Demonstration in Speed Typing.......Mr. George L. Hossfield, 
; Ten Times World’s Champion Typist, New York City 
Business and Announcements 


Elementary Section 
Friday, November 21, 2:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Mrs. C. M. Jordan, Chairman 

Choral Reading............. Intermediate Grades, Lawler School, 
Memphis, Miss Corinne Smith, directing 
Problems of Reading Instruction....... Dr. William Kottmeyer 
Director of Education, St. Louis Pu lic Schools 


West Tennessee Principals of Secondary Schools 
Friday, November 21, 9:00 A.M. 
Reception Room, Second Floor, Municipal Auditorium 
B. L. Drinkard, Chairman 
The New Education Program as it Affects West 
cf Sete + OE yee President J. M. Smith 
The New School Standards.....................0.ccccceececseee R. R. Vance 


English and Speech Section 
Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Peabody Hotel 


Rex Turman, Secretary 
See nent retiron a pont pe paeysty rsd eben, Mr. Carl Van Doren 
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Health and Physical Education Section 



































Friday, November 21, 2:30 P.M. 
East Corridor, First Floor, Municipal Auditorium FOR DEPENDABLE, ACCURATE 
Address............ Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, Department of Physical 
Education and Health, Peabody College P RESCRIPTION SERVICE 
Business 
‘ Home Economics Section g 
tt Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. 
s Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, Louis XIV Room 
Helen Hawkins, Presiding DRUG STORES 
I OAL TOE ORG iS Miss Mary Alice Ramer 3 
Vocal Sol Miss Eleanor McCall Where You N PayM 
NN 8B on Bidets sacoosazaceged iss Eleanor McCallum 
“Looking Ahead in Home Economics”....Miss Jessie W. Harris, ere Fou Never Fay ore... 
Vice-Dean of Home Economics, University of Tennessee O ft L 
: ; ‘ , en Less 
k Industrial and Vocational Education Section 
n Friday, November 21, 9:30 A.M. 5 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
West Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, 
Municipal Auditorium MAIN AT JEFFERSON 
Kenneth Reid, Presiding 
“Training in Commerce and Industry’’............ J. D. Wooten, MAS AT SECS SO AE Ganeapeee 
Manager, Mid-South Oil Company MAIN AT BEALE BEALE AT HERNANDO 
Remarks by State Department 
Business 
. Library Section 
le : y NOTHING BUT THE BEST... 
Friday, November 21, 2:00 P.M. 
West Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, 
suadoiel Paadibbidoes PEABODY DRUG STORE 
Mozelle Lundy, Presiding , 
ROOT OMRON 65a 5s55i ssi sSicacsoadocrteteo eee Mrs. Mallie Newson South's Finest 
I I hiss sab dad ensanarkerecsavend Miss Zula Mae Harris 
Use of the Vertical File in the High School Union at Second in HOTEL PEABODY 
ET LEN Miss Leneil Edwards 
Publicity in the Library......................0.000..0.. Mrs. Paul Meadows 
The Library in the Twelve Grade 
SRS Miss Mary E. Allcock 
The Instructional Materials Program........ Miss Martha Parks, 
Director Division of Libraries, Department of 
of Education, Nashville F | N E D | A M 0 N D S 
h Mathematics and Science Section 
2 Friday, November 21, 2:00 P.M. 
* Reception Room, Second Floor, Municipal Auditorium Nationally Famous 
Robert L. Witt, Presiding 
A Lecture and Demonstration..................0..0..... Dr. H. A. Webb W A T C H E S 
Realm of the Wild....A Technicolor Motion Picture of Wildlife 
sy Depicting Biological Relationships 
on 
i Music Section BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY 
. Friday, November 21, 9:00 A.M. 
ty ' ' 
East Committee Room No. 2, Second Floor, PEN and PENCIL SETS 
Municipal Auditorium Photographic Supplies @ Fine Luggage 
Business Session 
“The Listening Lesson’”.......................0:0000. Mr. Jack Yarbrough 
Gage-Yarbrough Company 
“Music Therapy”’........ Mrs. Ernestine Hall, Music Therapist Visit one of the South's Most Modern Gift Shops 
ol, at Kennedy Veterans Hospital 
ng 12:30 P.M. —an appropriate gift for any and every occasion. 
er Luncheon.................... Hotel Claridge 
Is 7 . . 
Social Studies Section 
Is Friday, November 21, 12:30 P.M. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Luncheon at King Cotton Hotel 
pete AE. Dr. J. Frank Dobie, University of Texas — Since 1889 — 
th Elementary Supervisors 
ce Thursday, November 20, 2:30 P.M. P. / ér i tei. 
Room 201-A, Memphis State College — Panny 
Attendance Teachers The Diamond Store of the South 
Friday, November 21, 9:30 A.M. 144 SOUTH MAIN STREET—OPPOSITE GAYOSO HOTEL 
| Place to be announced 
aaa Organization Meeting 
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JIM’S PLACE NO. 2 
THE FAMOUS STEAKS 


SPECIAL CLUB BREAKFAST 
AND LUNCHES 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





WELCOME TEACHERS! 


For the Name Brands 
Come to Rand’s 


RAND’S CHILDREN SHOP 


Monroe at Front Memphis 


Compliments of 


S. H. KRESS & COMPANY 
7 North Main 
MEMPHIS 








KENON TAYLOR CO. 


Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Duplicators, Office Supplies 
8 No. Front Memphis, Tenn. 
Service Since 1909 


DEATON CLOTHIERS 
118 Madison 
MEMPHIS 
Smart Clothing, hats, ana furnishings 
A new store for men. 

















KENNER SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Distributor for Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR TEAMS 
118 Jefferson Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Phone 37-1621 








LUNCHEONS 


ADMINISTRATION—12:30 P. M., Balinese Room, 
Hotel Claridge 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES—12:30 P.M., Room 

212, Hotel Peabody 

COMMERCIAL—12:30 P.M., Room 200, Hotel Pea- 

body 
ENGLISH AND SPEECH—12:30 P.M., Hotel Pea- 
body 
HOME ECONOMICS—12:30 P.M., Louis XIV 
Room, Hotel Peabody 

MODERN LANGUAGE—Room 212, Hotel Peabody 
MUSIC—12:30 P.M., Claridge Hotel 

SOCIAL STUDIES—12:30 P.M., Hotel King Cotton 


DINNERS 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE—Alumni dinner, 
Friday, November 21. Main Ballroom, 
Hotel Peabody. Reception 5:30 to 6:00 
P.M., dinner, 6:00 P.M. Price, $2.25 
per plate. 

UNION UNIVERSITY—Alumni dinner, Friday, 
November 21. Colony Cafe, 5:30 P.M. 


BREAKFAST 


PEABODY COLLEGE—Alumni breakfast, Fri- 
day, November 21. Rose Room, Claridge 
Hotel, 8:30 A.M. 











_ WELCOME, TEACHERS, TO 
MEMPHIS AND BRODNAX 


the House of Brodnax. 


pleasurable. 


The Gift Center 
of the South 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Jewelers, MEMPHIS 





When you plan a gift purchase, choose from | 
Such a gift confers 

definite distinction—and enduring usefulness. Your | 
name on the card and the Brodnax name on the 


box will make the next gift occasion DOUBLY 


ser 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL PINS, RINGS, FRATERNITY JEWELRY 























HEADQUARTERS 


for 


- EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC 


CONN BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 








6 So. Second 
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VISITING SPEAKERS 


GENERAL SESSIONS 





\Y 


A Texan In England. 





JAMES FRANK DOBIE, dis- 
tinguished author in the field 
of folk-lore and creative writ- 
ing, formerly visiting profes- 
sor of American History at 
Cambridge University, and 
formerly professor of English 
at the University of Texas, 
will address the Thursday eve- 
ning general session. Mr. 
Dobie is noted as a humorist 
and as an author. He is the 
author of Coronado’s Children 
and his most recent book is 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN is one 
of the most noted city super- 
intendents in America. He has 
a distinguished reputation as 
a speaker. He has been on the 
program of the Nationa! Ed- 
ucation Association and is in 
wide demand as a speaker be- 
fore educational groups. He 
will address the Friday morn- 
ing general session and the 
Administrative section. 


CARL VAN DOREN is one of 
the most distinguished men of 
letters in America. In 1939 he 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
Benjamin Franklin. He has 
also published The Secret His- 
tory of the American Revolu- 
tion and Mutiny in January. 
He was managing editor of 
the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, has ed- 
ited Nation and the Century 
Magazine, and formerly 
taught English at Columbia 


University. Mr. Van Doren will address the Friday 
evening general session and the English section. 





BURGIN E. DOSSETT, Ten- 
nessee Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, will speak to the Fri- 
day morning meeting. 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD, 
President of the Tennessee 
Education Association, will 
address the Thursday evening 
meeting. 
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MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI 


Two Big Events 


ANNUAL DINNER 
Hotel Peabody, 6:00 p.m., Nov. 21, 1947 


HOMECOMING FOOTBALL GAME 


Memphis State vs. Austin Peay 


2:00 p.m., Crump Stadium, Nov. 22. 1947 


Plan to attend these events 











West Tennessee Teachers 
Welcome To Memphis 


Don't Miss Seeing the Toof 
Collection of Unusual Gifts: 
@ Personalized Book Matches 
@ Monogrammed Playing Cards 
@ Leather Picture Folders 
@ Personalized Cocktail Napkins 
@ Scrapbooks—Photo Albums 
@ Leather Writing Portfolios 
@ Address Books—Diaries 
Social Stationery Section 





TOOF 


S. C. TOOF & CO. 
195 Madison, Memphis 


ell 











“The Finest Name in Printing Since 1864” 
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ANDERTON'’S 


NEW ORLEANS STYLE 


Oyster Bar 


151 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 








The 


Knabe 


OFFICIAL PIANO 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA CO. 


STORY & CLARK 
KRAKAUER 





CABLE 
GULBRANSEN 
CONNSONATA AND MINSHALL- 
ESTEY ORGANS 
SHEET TEACHERS 
MUSIC SUPPLIES 
TUNING 


RECONDITIONING 


WORSLEY PIANO CO. 








21 S. Third St. 5-5103 
PAINTS WALLPAPER 
cc S 99 
Seabrook’s 
52 So. 2nd St. MEMPHIS 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
For Schools * Professional 
* Amateur 

















HARLOW 










A new and different 
series cf Elementary 

Science workbocks--- 

efficient---teachable 
---entitled TIE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN. 


Grades 3 to 7,inclu- 
sive, are now off the 
press. 


Write for your 30 
day examination copies. 
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THEY TELL ME... 

Claud Brock has resigned as 
Superintendent of Humboldt City 
Schools to become associated with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
W. E. Wilson of Lebanon succeeds 
Mr. Brock at Humboldt. Dave 
Robison, formerly high school 
principal at Tullahoma, is the new 
superintendent at Lebanon. 


Two home economists, who will 
devote full time to school lunch 
work in Tennessee and eight other 
southern states, have been ap- 
pointed to the area staff of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration in Atlanta. They are 
Miss Maria A. Alley and Miss 
Margaret Badger. Miss Alley is 
a native Tennessean and has made 
nutrition work in the South her 
career. Miss Badger is a native 
of Utah but has worked in the 
South for the past five years. 


Tennessee is represented on the 
Exchange Teacher list this year 
by the following: Miss Mildred E. 
Campbell, Cockrill School, Nash- 
ville, who is exchanging with Mrs. 
Edna D. West, Wigston C. of E. 
School, Wigston Magna, Nr. Lei- 
cester ; Miss Sara M. Smith, Eakin 
School, Nashville, who is exchang- 
ing with Mr. Francis West, Bir- 
stall Junior County School, Lei- 
cester; and Miss Eleanor Robert- 
son, State College, Johnson City, 
who is exchanging with Miss 
Rhoda tLowson, Primary III, 
North School, Forfar, Angus, 
Scotland. 





Britling Cafeterias 
155 Madison 
and 
75 Union 
MEMPHIS 








THE TENNESSEE TEACHER joins 
the Madison County Education 


Association in extending sym- 
pathy to friends and fellow teach- 
ers of Mrs. Charles A. Tomlinson, 
whose death occurred August 3. 
Mrs. Tomlinson had taught con- 
tinuously in Madison County 
schools for over forty years. 





MULFORD JEWELRY 
COMPANY 


26 SOUTH MAIN 
MEMPHIS 








SCHOOLS ATTENTION 


16mm Sound Projectors— 

Slide and Strip Film Projectors 
Opaque Object Projectors 
Screens—Darkening Shades 
Everything for Visual Education 
Including Largest Assortment 
Educational and Entertainment 
16mm Sound Films 

Write for our big 

FREE 1948 CATALOG 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


689 Shrine Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








RIDE A 
YELLOW CAB 
CALL 8-2121 


RENT A CAR 
AND DRIVE YOURSELF 
CALL 8-6744 
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Welcome, Teachers! 


MELODY MUSIC 
SHOP 


82 MADISON AVENUE, MEMPHIS 








Compliments of 


DE SOTO HARDWARE CO. J. H. MEDNIKOW & CO. 
5 So. Main St., in the Heart of Memphis 


58 South Second St. Jewelers for Over Half a Century 
MEMPHIS It Will Pay You to Make Us a Visit 


Compliments of 






































le the Center of things .. . 





IN MEMPHIS IT'S 


The 
Claridge 


@ COFFEE SHOP 

© SHELBY ROOM 

@ TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 

@ MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 


Nightly dancing to 
World-Famous Orchestras 


400 
ROOMS 
WITH BATH 
FROM 











$3.00 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY 
GUEST ROOMS A'R CONDITIONED 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Dir. 








Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 





To Make Your Visit a Treat! 


safe, enduring material. 














PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

















Dept. N11-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 














A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





.-. through scientific research and engineering field work 




















DISPENSERS OF FINE FOODS 


SKILLET RESTAURANTS 


Opposite Crposite 
Hotel Peabody Hotel Claridge 


Also 
THE WHITE CASTLE 


3053 SUMMER AVE. 








Compliments of 
F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
107 South Main 
MEMPHIS 
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In Memphis It’s 


Houck’s 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
PIANOS—SHEET MUSIC 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
RECORDS 
121 Union Ave. Phone 8-0371 








Welcome, Teachers 


Make Hotel Chisca your headquarters 
during convention. Conveniently lo- 


cated. Reasonable rates. 


400 ROOMS * COFFEE SHOP 








——=HOTEL CHISCA 


MAIN AT LINDEN MEMPHIS 
J. W. SCOTT, V.P. GEN. MGR. 
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50* IN STOCK READY 
58° FOR DELIVERY 


Band, orchestra, chorus, 
editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, ona _ 


for ball, ib > auaain. 
, library, year guards. 

rca é FREE CIRCULAR 
‘ommercial Award Pin Company 
MEMBERSHIP 698 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Th. 








JULIUS GOODMAN & SON 
Antique and Fine Jewelry 
Antique and Unusual Silver 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








Remember 


‘Stewart's on Madison 


121 for 
STEWART’S ORANGE 
Skippy Boy Pralines, Nut Meats 
and Fine Candies 


Complete Fountain Service 
121 MADISON AVE. 














Phone 2-0812 
Night 4-7919 


Norton’s Flowers 


1633 Union Ave. 


Flowers for Any Occasion 


WALTER ELDER MARYE MITCHELL 
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CONVENTION NOTES FOR 1947-48 


If there is any group that pitifully needs to be freed 

From entertainment by children, it is teachers, 

Poor creatures! 

Every Auditorium period all year long you are subjected 

To a chorus of assorted adolescents whose adenoids have been sorely 
neglected 

Singing “Would God I Were A Tender Apple Blossom” or “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny”’; 

And you would God they were, because apple blossoms presumably do 
not sing, but simply sit quietly on their boughs and smell, 

And you would gladly carry them, pick-a-back if necessary, the whole 
pack of them, but where you would carry them would not rhyme 
with ‘Virginny.’ 


Or if it’s not the chorus, it’s the School Band—in uniform—who’s a 

Good ten miles off the music as originally written by Mr. Sousa, 

Accompanied by three drum-majorettes in very short panties 

Dropping batons all over the place and doing high kicks and hip 
twitches 

That have the school crowd in stitches 

But that would have brought about an attack of vapors in their respec- 
tive great-grand aunties. 


On other days it gives embryo Bernhardts, Maurice Evanses and Duses 

Till you wonder if the obvious uses of the Drama compensate for its 
abuses, 

And you entertain a lively hate 

For the sadist who invented Debate; 

The perennial clarinet solo squealed out by the perennial be-spectacled 
child affects your disposition 

As heretics and infidels affected the members of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion; 

And twice each year you have to face 

The genial, elephantine grace 

Of the gymnasium dancing class, 

Alas! 


Then comes the inevitable night of the PTA Amateur Show, when 
every mother’s darling is offered—and takes—a chance to make 
a hit, 

While you feel you’d die if you heard a bit more of it. 

Mama goes home when her prodigy’s through, 

But that doesn’t mean you. 

No, you. the teacher, sit there hour after hour with a smile frozen on 
your puss till you know you look like a gargoyle 

Because it’s up to you to keep order in the turmoil. 

.... Also because Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fitzwaller and Mrs. Smith 
might think 

If you left before Willie and Honoria and Louise performed you were 
capable of secretly taking a drink. 
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So, in this manner fall passes into winter and winter finally deterio- 
rates into spring, 

Bing! 

It’s Convention time again! 

So what do you do? 

You throw discretion to the winds and buy yourself new clothes 

In spite of the fact you are still paying for those 

You bought last year; next you treat yourself to a new permanent and 
a new girdle 

And feel you are ready to hurdle 

Any obstacle a perverse Fate 

Can create. 

“Hooray!” you say, “I’m on my way! 

For at least a day 

I’m rid 

Of kids!” 


Oh, yes? 
Make another guess! 


At the morning session you get “Would God I Were In Ole Virginny”’ 
and “Carry Me Back To Apple Blossom Times” ; 

In the afternoon the West Pine Creek Junction Band entrances you, 
with, as an added attraction, little five-year-old Ruthie Meadows 
on the chimes; 

That night the Ethnic Dance Groupe of Offset High 

Shows you why 

The Rain God Oke-Luke-Nouki got pally 

With Princess Velli-Essi-Sooni, and as a result neglected to water the 
territory of her traditional tribal enemies, the Pootsi-Poonis, 
in the next valley. 


Oh, friends in whose most august hands are laid 
The task of entertaining us, to you we cry for aid! 


Give us some swing 

By the King Cole Trio, 

Or Yehudi Menuin 

Fiddling con brio; 

The Ballet Russe is classic tutu 

Would be a relief from what we’re used to, 

And Perry Como or Charles Boyer 

Would make us your slaves without delay; 

We could stand 

Sally Rand, 

But not—please—not, not the West Pine Creek Junction High School 
Band! 


For adult entertainment—plus that raise in salary— 
Thanks from a loyal rooting gallery. 


Editor’s Note: Policy was made to be disregarded, perhaps, so we remove our- 
selves to a respectful distance to salute the Memphis teacher who wields a witty 
typewriter; we would add that unsigned contributions will not be printed in the 
future. Not being the program committee, we hesitate to promise a future con- 
vention climaxed by the Ballet Russe featuring Sally Rand and accompanied by 
the King Cole Trio. However, we can say that the West Pine Creek Junction 
High School Band regrets that it cannot attend the 1948 convention. In view 
of this fact, may we expect you? 
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“The Supreme Authority” 












Classroom 


and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at = finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12, illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in yy gor 

reference books. It is truly 
*‘ the foundation book 
of education.” 





Second Gciihon, 


Kvaon0o$S 























Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








They’re NEW 1947 Models! 
> ‘ Immediate 

They’re Here! Delivery 

SUPPLY IS LIMITED—HURRY! 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Champion ......................$87.07 
Remington DeLuxe Model 5 

with paragraph key ..0..........00.0..... $78.97 
Royal "Quiet DeLuxe" 

with Magic Margin ................00...... $89.57 
Remington Noiseless Model 7....... $102.65 

Complete with Carrying Cases. 
Prices Include Federal Tax. 


COOPER TYPEWRITER CO. 


97 S. Second St. MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















LAWSON - GETZ 


COMPLETE ATHLETIC 
OUTFITTERS 
VOIT BASKETBALLS, 
VOLLEYBALLS, SOCCERBALLS 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Mac Gregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
9-11 No. Third St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











WORLDWIDE BIBLE READING 


Worldwide Bible reading, spon- 
sored again this year by the 
American Bible Society, has as its 
central day Universal Bible Sun- 
day, December 14. It is a plan to 
get millions of people in America 
and all over the world to read 
the same Bible selections daily be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The theme is “One World— 
_ One Book.” 

Bookmarks listing the daily 








CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


ee _cerenll 











Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as a party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








passages will be distributed in 
churches, schools, and other public 
places ; colored posters will also be 
distributed. These materials are 
available in quantity free to all 
interested persons. 

Public school supervisors and 
principals throughout Tennessee 
are to receive packets of this ma- 
terial for distribution and use in 
the school and in homes. For 
additional supplies, write Howard 
Hubbell, Field Secretary, 226 7th 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
THANKSGIVING TO 


CHRISTMAS 
Thanksgiving, Nov. 27—Psalm 
145—“One God” 


Fri—Psalm 103—“One Blessing” 
Sat.—John 3:1-21—“One Birth” 
Sunday, Nov. 30—John 1:1-18— 


“One Word” 

Mon.—Matt. 5:1-16—“One Disci- 
pleship” 

Tues—Matt. 6:19-34—‘One 
Treasure” 

Wed.—Psalm 90—“One Dwelling” 

Thurs—John  14:1-21—‘One 


Comforter” 
Fri—James 1—“One Wisdom” 
Sat.—Philip 2:1-18—“One Mind” 
Sunday, Dec. 7—John 15:1-17— 


“One Vine” 

Mon.—Psalms 91; 121—“One 
Keeper” 

Tues—J ohn 17:1-26—“O ne 
Prayer” 


Wed.—1 Cor. 13—“One Love” 

Thurs.—Luke 15:1-10; Rom. 1:16, 
17—“One Purpose” 

Fri—Luke 15:11-32—“One Re- 
demption” 

ee 17:16-31—“One Fam- 
ily” 

Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 14 
—Psalm 119:1-19, v. 89, v. 105 

“One Book” 

Mon.—Psalm 67—“One People” 

Tues.—John 4:5-30—“One Truth” 

Wed.—Psalm 19—“One World” 


Thurs.—Deut. 5:6-27— “One 
Law” 

Fri—II Tim. 3:12-4:8—“One 
Crown” 

Sat—Rev. 21:1-17—“One Heav- 
en” 

Sunday, Dec. 21—Isa. 53; Matt. 
11 :28-30—“One Burden-Bear- 
er 

Mon.—Luke 1:26-38—“One Son” 

Tues—Luke 1:39-56—“O ne 
Song” 

Wed—Luke  1:57-80—“One 
Prophecy” 


Christmas, Dec. 25—Isa. 40:1-5; 
Luke 2:1-20, 40—“One Saviour” 


Sharing for and by Schools 


Schools and teachers looking 
for information about ways to 
send help to schools and teachers 
overseas will find the May-June 


Bulletin of the Commission for In- 


ternational Educational Recon- 
struction a useful guide. Copies 
may be had by addressing the 
CIER at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Needs for 1947 are listed under 
several different categories. Com- 
mon school supplies, pencils, note- 
books, rulers, paper, chalk, pen 
nibs are needed for such countries 
as Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary, China, Austria, Philip- 
pines, Japan, and Ethiopia. 


Food and clothing is urgently 
needed in these countries and 
many more. CARE, a non-profit 
organization, is able to send food 
packages, without endangering 
the recipient’s ration coupons, to 
needy teachers, librarians and 
students in France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany (except the Rus- 
sian zone), Hungary, Norway, 
Finland, Italy, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Austria, Eng- 
land, and Rumania. Cost is $10.00. 
Send check to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y., indicat- 
ing your contribution shall be 
used to help a worthy person. 
CARE also sends clothing pack- 
ages. 





Once upon a time a beautiful girl 
was walking through the woods when 
she came upon a poor little frog who 
spoke, “Lady, once upon a time I was 
a handsome prince but a big black 
witch turned me into a frog.” 


“Oh, that’s too bad,” said the beau- 
tiful girl, “is there any thing I can do 
to help you?” 


“Yes, indeed,” replied the frog. “If 
you will take me home with you and 
put me on your pillow I will be saved.” 


So the beautiful girl took the poor 
little frog home with her, and the next 
morning when she awoke, there beside 
her was a handsome young prince. 


And, do you know, to this day her 
mother still doesn’t believe that story. 





The ee Te Papen, Se is —, in 1 = Pe circuits. 

Automatic weekend and night cutout. Prices from .00 up. ... 
PROGRAM Send for literature. 10 yr. Guarantee. SOUND 

Complete rental library 5,000 Reels. . . . Education films and Enter- 


tainment films available at reasonable rates. . . . Send for catalog. 
33 1/3 Discount s your first program. 
ai 


CLOCKS 


FILMS 


tional School Supply Co., Inc. 
N. C. 
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Molly, Pete, and Ginger by Paul 
Witty and Esther Phillips, consists of 
thirteen delightful little tales about two 
active children and their mischievous 
puppy. The tales are told in 60 differ- 
ent words, including two sound words, 
and are beautifully illustrated in full 
color. They are stories of the simple, 
everyday happenings that children en- 
joy most—the activities and incidents 
connected with home, family, pets, and 
toys that children find absorbingly in- 
teresting. Simple one line sentences 
are used, and the number of lines on a 
page is increased gradually from one to 
seven. 

This is a basal book designed for 
schools where only one pre-primer is 
used. Where two pre-primers are de- 
sired, Molly, Pete, and Ginger may be 
used to follow Ned and Nancy. Where 
four are desired, it may be used to fol- 
low Ned and Nancy, Bigger and Bigger, 
and Little Lost Dog. 172 p., $.40. D.C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1947. 

The practice book, Do and Learn, to 
accompany Molly, Pete, and Ginger, is 
organized in five sections with 93 pages 
of exercises. The exercises are close- 
ly correlated with the stories, illustra- 
tions, and vocabulary of Molly, Pete, 
and Ginger. Exercises in recognizing 
words as wholes furnish the first step 
in the development plan of word study 
which is consistently followed through- 
out the “Reading for Interest” series. 
There are exercises to build sight vo- 
cabulary, to clarify and enrich word 
meanings, to bring out the sequence 
and relationship of ideas, and to in- 
crease comprehension. 96 p., $.36. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 

Church and Rural Community Living 
in the South, by The Southern Rural 
Life Council is the first of the com- 
mittee reports to be published as a re- 
sult of the second general work con- 
ference of The Southern Rural Life 
Council, 1946. The quality of living 
to be found in rural communities de- 
pends in no smali degree upon the qual- 
ity of the ministry and the program of 
the local church. This report attempts 
to present the need for a philosophy of 
rural life; the responsibility of the ru- 
ral church in a world of secular ma- 
terialism; the function of the church, 
what the church is doing to improve the 
quality of living, barriers experienced 
by church leadership; what church lead- 
ership can do to improve community 
living, and outstanding illustrations of 
community cooperation. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, free. 





Education and Rural Community Liv- 
ing in the South, by The Southern Ru- 
ral Life Council, the second report to 
come from the second general work con- 
ference of The Southern Rural Life 
Council, equals the first in attractive- 
ness and content. Education has an im- 
mediate, direct, and definite responsi- 
bility for the improvement of living. 
This is particularly true in rural com- 
munities. This report presents some of 
the activities used successfully by 
schools to improve community living, 
the possible contributions teachers and 
educational leadership could make, and 
the barriers leadership is experiencing 
to improve the quality of rural life. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, free. 

Historic Ideas, edited and prepared 
by Van B. Hooper, contains 72 pages 
of inspiring beauty that make the ideals 
of America vibrate with life. The book 
features a series of twenty original oil 
paintings done by Hinke dramatizing 
the twenty principal flags that have re- 
flected the growth and development of 
our country from the time of the Norse- 
men to today. Ideals Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $1 
(paper covers) $2 (cloth covers). 

Basic Chemistry, though it covers all 
the facts and principles essential in the 
high school course, represents an entire- 
ly new approach to the study of chem- 
istry. In general features, the book 
compares favorably with the best of 
textbooks previously published in the 
field of high school chemistry. It em- 
phasizes the intimate relation between 
chemistry and industry; and it pro- 
vides an effective equipment of experi- 
ments, problems, exercises, photographs, 
and gives adequate opportunity for ex- 
perimentation through laboratory work. 
By E. E. Bayles and A. L. Mills. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. $3.00. 


Our Earth, by Gertrude Whipple and 
Preston E. James, is designed to help 
children develop geography readiness— 
a clear understanding of the funda- 
mental concepts of geography, a grasp 
of its basic tools, an interest in the 
earth and in how man uses it in work 
and play and in satisfying his needs 
for food, clothing, and shelter. The 
style of writing is charming—straight- 
forward narrative, clearly expressed. 
The authors know the needs of young 
children in vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, length of line, and number of 
concepts introduced. Our Earth can be 
read with ease and enjoyment by third- 
gradeechildren. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. $1.88. 

Using Our Earth, by Whipple and 
James, develops for young children the 
important fundamental understanding 
of man in relation to environment. The 
fundamental concepts introduced in Our 
Earth, the preceding book of the series, 
are expanded; the growth of commu- 
nities, the building of highways and 
railroads, the conversion of forest and 
pasture to field and farm, the use of 
dams for irrigation, are among the 
many comcepts clearly established. 
Throughout the book runs a quiet but 
vivid thread of good citizenship as ex- 
pressed through care and use of our 
natural resources. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. $2.20. 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary 
School is the twenty-sixth yearbook of 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The book adds little 
theory to the role of the school in the 
search for spiritual values, but is a 
casebook of practice. In addition to the 
articles covering 250 pages, there is a 
valuable directory of members, state, 
sectional and local associations, and the 
book is carefully indexed. Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1947. 
$3.00. 
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The Steck Company 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS « AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Wood: land Frolics Series 


Behind this distinctive new primary 
supplementary reading series lie the 
combined efforts of many experts in the 
primary reading field. Grace E. Storm, of 
the University of Chicago, served as the 
consultant. Adda Mai Sharp provided 
stories of rare charm. Epsie Young, a 
curriculum adviser and author of current 
magazine articles, coordinated the reading 
program. Elizabeth Rice illustrated the 
stories. Together they have produced a 
reading series that incorporates exciting 
animal stories, a correlated vocabulary, 
and integrated four-color illustrations 
and that supplements a// basal series. 


Write for complete information. 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 


SO 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NEIGHBORS AROUND THE 
Wor tp, new fourth grade geography, 


tells why. ied 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
a i 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


Sees IT. ween 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 
ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 
. That is one reason for more teachers 
and better salaries for all teachers. 
OL 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite WINSTON DicTIoNaRY says 
an envelope is an én-ve-ldp, and that’s 
that. nw 


VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH IN REaDING. 

PPI 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 

ad 


“NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
Science Series inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 
el 

SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tue Wrston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 


1006-1024 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 

GO lé ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 

LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 


Winston Building 


HICA 
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New Books Received 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE 
TEACHING—Arthur G. Hoff. Blak- 
iston Company, Philadelphia, 1947. 


HOW TO READ FOR SELF-IM- 
PROVEMENT, also STUDY GUIDE 
—Frank K. Levin. American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago, 1947. 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
(REVISED EDITION)—K. E. Good- 
man, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1947. $2.40. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
STATES IN EDUCATION: THE 
FOURTH R—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, April, 
1947. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING (FOURTH 
REVISED EDITION)—Jesse F. 
Williams. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. 


BASIC BIOLOGY—C. L. Fenton and 
P. E. Kambly. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. 


HOME MECHANICS—W. H. Jchnson 
and L. V. Newkirk. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. 

MANUEL OF BOYS’ CLUB OPERA- 
TIO A. S. Barnes and Company, 

Ine., New York, 1947. $4.00. 

















EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR SELLING 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
If you are a retired teacher or have 
time to sell textbooks to schools on a 
liberal commission basis, write for full 
particulars. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, New York 
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SINGLE UN/T CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN VicToR SUPREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight". Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


& church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 






TENNESSEE ELECTRIC SALES & ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
SERVICE CO. APPLIANCE CO. Cco., Inc. 
514 Gallatin Road 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 













BELEW FILMS ATHENS PHOTO SERVICE, INC. 
1301 Monroe Street Atiwitsi, Cone: 
Bristol 


RENT-A-MOVIE 
CORPORATIC 
406 South 













THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 


ASA PETERSON 
is privileged to 
ANNOUNCE 


THEATRE - IN - A - SUITCASE 





”* 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value. 
.Priced at only $325.00. - 


Single Case “Bantam” with 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma- 
nent magnet speaker, is readily 
detachable for placement at 
screen as desired. Complete, 
$325.00. 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
1034” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 25/2 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student... TOP QUALITY: Precision 
built from finest materials with all of DeVRy’s time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added . .. UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Dual Case “Bantam” 
with projector and 
amplifier in one case ~ 
weighing less than 
30 Ibs. 8” ALNICO 

5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case. Wght. 
13% Ibs. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 
vince yourself that now as never before your best buy 
is DEVRY. 


Your new DEVRY “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- E 
1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel Nashville, Tenn. 


Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” 


h 
ONLY FROM DeVry omnes 
do you get lémm projectors designed and built by the 
same craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- 
duce the “perfect show” in the World's finer theaters 


Individual 


Address me 


——_—— oo os ese—Cc CC OCC OC OCC O eC eC 8c eee 8 ee 


a ____Zone State__ 


Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy ‘‘E 
Award for Motion Pic- 


ture Sound Equipment 








